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YOUNG CITIZENS 
Keep Learning 


April Cover 


“Signs of Spring” are blooming on our cover this month. 
How many can you find? Gisella Loeffler is the artist 
and her design gives a real springtime feeling. 


Song in April 
It wasn’t the wind, 
It wasn’t the rain; 
I know, for I looked 
Through my windowpane. 


But something walked 
Past my garden gate, 
And somebody whispered, 
“I'm late, I’m late!” 


Something wakened 

The cherry tree 

To leafy green laughter, 
As you can see. 


It must have been April— 
Who else could know 
Just where the crocuses 
Slept in snow? 
ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 


Pan American Day 


April 14 is Pan American Day and will be observed 
throughout the 21 republics of North and South America 
which are members of the Pan American Union. If your 
teacher would like to have free materials for use in a 
school assembly program, she may request them from 
the Organization of American States and the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Washington, D. C. 


Teller of Fairy Tales 


April 2, 1955, is the 150th anniversary of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, the Danish writer of fairy tales, which 
children all through the years have loved. In all, he wrote 
168 stories. 
school library? 


Have you discovered any of them in your 


LOIS S. JOHNSON, editor 








EASTER RABBITS—Jesslyn Paden (left) and Jack Vines 
of Arlington School, Bessemer, Ala., deliver candy and 
colored eggs for a party their class gave at the county 
home. 






























ELEANOR FRANCES LATTIMORE 


Illustrated by Mary Stevens 





How Georgette, a warm-hearted little 
French girl, helped her grandmother . . . 


EORGETTE lived in France, in the 
G village of Rochecorbon. She was 8 
years old, which to her seemed quite grown- 
up. She did not have much chance to play, 
for her grandmother needed her to help tidy 
the house and tend the small farmyard. 

Georgette and Grandmother looked after 
things together while Father and Mother 
worked in the vineyard. The vineyard was 
above the cliff against which the village was 
built. 

Up, up went the narrow path that led 
to the vineyard, and down, down went the 
long road that led to the river valley. Close 
against the chalky cliff clung the creamy- 
white houses. 

The house in which Georgette and her 
family lived was partly hollowed out from 
the cliff, like a cave. The back rooms were 
dark, but the front room was light, with two 
cheerful windows looking out on the village 
street. Grandmother kept geraniums bloom- 
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ing in pots on the window-sills, and one of 
Georgette’s tasks was to water them every day. 

Grandmother was old, but her step was 
light, and her cheeks were just as rosy as 
Georgette’s. She wore a big checked apron 
over her cotton dress, but on Sunday she 
always put on a black silk gown, and walked 
down to the town in the river valley where 
she visited her sisters, Tante Marie and 
Tante Anne. 

On Sundays, too, Grandmother carried 
her umbrella, whether it was raining or 
whether the sun shone. Her umbrella was 
of black silk to match her best dress. 
Georgette it was who brought it from the 
corner by the clothes-press. “Here is your 
umbrella, my Grandmother,” she said. 

But Grandmother would never have for- 
gotten her umbrella. It was part of her Sun- 
days, and part of her visits, and she would 
not have felt dressed up without it. 

It was a fine umbrella! Georgette admired 
it, for it was the biggest one she had ever 
seen. When it stood in the corner its handle 
crooked upward above the top of Georgette’s 
curly head. When it was opened, it was big- 
ger than a cartwheel! It was as big as a tent 
at the fair! 

Grandmother could not open it inside the 
little house. She had to step over the door- 








sill into the street before she pushed the snap 
up—then out it would spread! Grandmother 
was shielded from the rain or the sun, and 
she would step off lightly, gaily, under her 
big umbrella. 

One spring Sunday Georgette was tend- 
ing her geese. The big gray goose had been 
given her by her Uncle André, and now 
there were six goslings, all exactly alike. 

Since Georgette had no dolls she made 
pets of the goslings, but it was impossible 
for her to tell which of them was which. 
Was this one Gigi? Was that one Toto? 
Georgette could not decide. 

But she held out grains of corn in her 
hand, and they all waddled up to her. The 
big goose stretched out her long neck, and 
gobbled some corn too. Georgette laughed, 
because her goose family was so funny. 

Inside the house Mother was cooking the 
Sunday dinner, for Grandmother was visit- 
ing ante Marie and Tante Anne. The table 
was set with a red-checked cloth. A pot on 
the stove was bubbling. Georgette came and 
stood in the doorway. “I smell something 
good,” she said. 

“You smell chicken cooked with herbs, 
and with dumplings,” said her mother. She 
lifted the lid off the pot, and let Georgette 
taste the gravy. Oh, how good it was! 


On Sunday, Grandmother always wore a 
black silk gown, and rain or shine, she 
carried her black umbrella. 


=p 


————— 


“How about a roast goose next Sunday?” 
joked Georgette’s father. 

But Georgette would not hear of cooking 
one of her own geese. Out she ran to the 
courtyard to count them once again. The 
six little ones were her pets, and she would 
never eat them: but the big gray goose with 
the long neck she might sell at the next fair. 
Then she would have some sous to hide away 
in her money-box. She was saving her sous— 
for something—she had not decided what. 

During the day it rained—a perfect cloud- 
burst! Georgette closed the windows tight 
to protect the geraniums. She looked through 
the streaming panes at the puddles in the 
road. How wet Grandmother would get com- 
ing home from the town! But no, she had her 
umbrella, so only her feet would get wet. 
“I am glad my grandmother has that big 
umbrella,” said Georgette. 

The sun shone out after a while. The win- 
dows were opened again. And just as the sun 
was setting, here came Grandmother. She 
came up the road slowly, slowly, and her big 
umbrella was closed. This sight was so un- 
usual that Georgette and her mother ran out 


“That umbrella is suitable for an old lady,” 
the vendor told Georgette. 
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in the road to meet her. “What is the mat- 


ter?” cried Georgette. 

“Nothing is the matter,” said Grand- 
mother. “Nothing at all.” 

“How are Tante Marie and Tante Anne? 
Are they well?” asked Georgette’s mother. 

“They are perfectly well,” said Grand- 
mother. She walked into the house, and 
stood her umbrella in the corner, jabbing 
the point down. 

Georgette put her arms around Grand- 
mother. “Something is the matter,” she said. 
“You are cross, Grandmother. Have I made 
you cross?” 

“Ah no,” said Grandmother, smiling at 
last. “It is only that my old, ugly umbrella 
leaks.” 

“But it never did before!” exclaimed 
Georgette. 

Grandmother smoothed her hair. “There 
is always a first time. Today, for the first 
time, my umbrella leaked. There are many 
little holes in it where the rain comes 
through.” 

Grandmother would not carry her um- 
brella any more, and she would not walk 








down as usual to see her sisters in the town. 

“We must buy her a new umbrella,” said 
Georgette to her mother. 

“But how can we do that?” said her 
mother. There were so many things that the 
family needed: new shoes for Georgette to 
wear to school, a Sunday hat for Father, a 
new cooking pot, and now—a new umbrella 
for Grandmother! 

Mother looked worried, but Georgette 
smiled, for Uncle André had told her that 
a fair was coming to town. He was going to 
take two pigs to the fair in his farm wagon, 
and why could he not take Georgette’s 
goose? The goslings were now big enough 
to walk out alone. They did not need to 
follow in a line behind their mother. Be- 
sides, thought Georgette, I will take care 
of them. 

The time had come at last to sell the big 
gray goose, for Georgette knew exactly what 
she wanted to buy. 

The fair started on Saturday. Early that 
morning Georgette slipped down the road 
to Uncle André’s house. She shooed the 
goose in front of her, clapping her hands. 
The farm wagon was waiting by Uncle 
Andre’s house, and there was a coop in the 
back, wedged beside the two pigs. 

Uncle André helped Georgette put the 
goose in the coop. “Now, Mademoiselle,” 
he said formally, “climb on the seat beside 
me. I have a secret with your father, and 
the secret is this: you and I together are go- 
ing to the fair!” 

How happy Georgette was! All her life 
long she would remember the happy, jolting 
ride to the fair. The goose honked, the pigs 
squealed, but the noise did not trouble her. 
She waved to friends from her high perch. 
She was off to the fair! They were almost 
there when she thought of something she 
had forgotten. “Do they sell umbrellas at 
the fair, Uncle André?” she asked. 

Her uncle nodded. Oh yes, indeed. ‘There 
were sure to be umbrellas. 

Uncle André was right. There were lots 
of booths at the fair, and in one of the booths 


there was nothing but umbrellas. There were 
black umbrellas like Grandmother's, and 
gay green umbrellas, and small, bright- 
colored parasols for little girls like Georgette. 

When the goose had been sold, and 
Georgette had her money in her hand, she 
found her way to the booth where the um- 
brellas were for sale. She would not look 
at the parasols, blue, pink, and red. “This 
one,” she said to the vendor, pointing to a 
black umbrella. 

“Ah that,” said the vendor. “That is suit- 
able for an old lady.” 

“I wish one that is suitable for an old 
lady,” said Georgette. 

It was late when Georgette and her uncle 
returned to Rochecorbon. Georgette’s head 
nodded sleepily over the folded umbrella. 
Uncle André set her safely down in front of 
her own house where her father and mother 
and grandmother were waiting. “Here is 
Georgette,” said Uncle Andre. 

“At last!” said her mother. 

“Here is a new umbrella for Grand- 
mother,” said Georgette. 

She pushed up the snap, and opened it 
wide. “Ah!” exclaimed Grandmother. “How 
could you know that a new umbrella is just 
what I have wanted?” 

Once more, Georgette’s grandmother made 
her Sunday trips to town, where she sipped 
coffee and chatted with Tante Anne and 
Tante Marie. And Georgette never regretted 
having sold her gray goose. Not at all! For 
this is what happened: 

Grandmother gave Georgette her old um- 
brella, and though it was not red or pink, 
Georgette was quite contented. For it was 
big, so big that it was just like a tent, and 
Georgette and all the goslings could gather 
under it! 

On sunny days she set it up under the 
front windows, where it made an extra room, 
a playroom for Georgette. It must be folded 
away, of course, whenever the rain fell. That 
was a pity, Georgette admitted. But after all, 
the tiny holes that let the rain through also 
let the sun filter down into her playroom. 
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Before long Harry was 
on the mountain trail 
in search of his dog, 
Laddie. 






LADDIE— LOST and FOUND 


ADDIE had been missing 3 months now. 
Impatiently Harry had waited all win- 

ter for the snows to melt from the mountains 
when he could go up over the high pass to 


By FLORENCE WIGHTMAN ROWLAND 
Illustrated by 
Harry Michaels 


look for his dog, a fine 3-year-old collie. 
Harry had been very lonely without Lad- 

die’s companionship. Every day Laddie had 

always hurried to the schoolyard to wait for 


Harry. When they started home together, 
Harry would throw a stick for Laddie to 
chase and return. It was lots of fun for them 
both. 

This morning Harry put on his wind- 
breaker, slipped the straps of his knapsack 
over his shoulders. In it was food for 2 days, 
an extra sweater, and a sleeping bag in case 
it was cold in the mountains. 

“Bye, Mom!” he said, kissing his mother. 
“Don’t worry about me. I can take care of 
myself.” 

She waved from the doorway as he walked 
up the street. 

Before long Harry was on the trail. It was 
nice striding through the crisp air, listening 
to the birds, seeing an occasional spring 
flower peeping through the damp earth, and 
feeling the warmth of the bright sunshine. 

Harry was glad this was spring vacation. 
He was glad that his parents had given him 
permission to go look for Laddie. He hoped 
he'd find his dog soon. The frightening 
thought that something might have happened 
to him did cross Harry’s mind, but he knew 
Laddie was strong, and smart too. He often 
went far into the mountains by himself and 
he always found his way home again. 

Except this last time. That was what 
worried Harry. Why didn’t Laddie come 
back from this last venture? 

That night Harry ate two of the sand- 
wiches he had brought. Then he zipped into 
his warm sleeping bag. He was tired from 
the all-day hike, so tired that he did not 
awaken as early as he had planned. Looking 
down at his wrist watch he could hardly 
believe that it was 9 o'clock. 

He packed up and hurried up the trail. 
By midafternoon, having reached the crest, 
he started on the downward path. As he 
rounded a sharp turn, he saw a thin spiral 
of smoke ahead in the distance, near the 
bottom of a deep canyon. If he went faster, 
he could probably reach the cabin before 
dark. 

Just as the sun disappeared behind the 
western peaks, Harry saw a portion of the 


roof, then the glow of candlelight through 
a curtained window. 

When he knocked on the door, a girl his 
own age answered it. 

“Hello!” he said, seeing her friendly smile. 
“I’m Harry Hinton and I've lost my dog. 
By any chance have you seen a brown collie 
dog around here?” : 

Harry saw her smile fade quickly. The 
girl’s small fist clenched and unclenched as 
if she was unhappy and upset. She said 
slowly, “Yes, we have your dog. He came 
about 3 months ago.” 

“Is he all right?” 

“Of course, but he wasn’t at first. He had 
hurt his paw, but it healed quickly.” She 


stepped back and added, “Come in, won't 


you? Papa and I live here alone. I’m Lucinda 
Peters. The General's with him.” 

“The General? His 
Harry explained. 

“Papa calls him the General. In his outfit, 
in Korea, there was a collie dog just like 
your Laddie. He was named the General.” 
She motioned toward a homemade wooden 
bench. 

Almost as soon as Harry had sat down on 
it, a heavy clumping sounded outside. A 
deep-throated bark made his heart turn over 
happily. Harry knew that bark. In a bound 
he had pulled open the door. In another 
instant Laddie was leaping up on him, joy- 
fully licking Harry’s face. 

When Laddie’s greeting calmed down a 
little, Harry looked at the tall man standing 
near the door. He was holding out his hand. 
Harry shook hands gravely. “How do you 
do, Mr. Peters. Looks like you found my 
dog, ’n’ took good care of him too, Sir.” 

Mr. Peters nodded his head. “He came 
to our cabin just before the big snow storm. 
He’s a fine companion. He can find everyone 
of the traps I set out. Saves me lot of walk- 
ing. He understands everything you say to 
him.” 

Harry smiled. “Uh-huh. I know. He’s real 
smart.” 

Lucinda smiled from the table she was 


name is_ Laddie,” 
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“Go back, Laddie,” Harry said sternly to the dog. 
“Go back!” 


setting. “You're lucky to own such a wonder- 
ful dog,” she said wistfully. 

“Guess I am lucky,” Harry agreed. He 
watched as Mr. Peters lowered himself slowly 
into a chair; his right leg was straight out in 
front of him. Harry felt sorry when he 
realized that something was wrong with it, 
probably hurt in the war. 

When they invited him to stay overnight, 
Harry needed no urging. The good smell of 
simmering stew was too much to resist. Be- 
sides, he liked these friendly people and he 
was very grateful for the good care they had 
given Laddie. 

As soon as breakfast was over the next 
morning, Harry slipped into the straps of 
his knapsack and thanked Lucinda and Mr. 
Peters for their hospitality, but most of all 
for keeping his dog safe through the long 
winter. 

Mr. Peters and Lucinda waved good-by 
as Harry crossed the stream. Laddie leaped 
from stone to stone as if eager to be on his 
way home. 

But, on the other side, the dog stopped 
and looked back. A deep whining in his 
throat told of his unhappiness. Hearing the 
unspoken grief, Harry was filled with dis- 
may. He understood what was wrong. Laddie 
was already missing the Peters. He would 
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miss the Peters as much as the Peters would 
miss him. 

Harry stood quietly at the edge of the 
trail. He was busy with his thoughts. A dog 
is a great comfort, especially to those who 
are lonely. As much as Mr. Peters and 
Lucinda had smiled, Harry had seen the 
girl’s lip tremble. He had seen Mr. Peters’ 
eyes cloud over when Laddie had followed 
Harry across the stream. 

Almost without realizing that he had 
reached a decision, Harry motioned to the 
dog. “Go back, Laddie,” he ordered sternly. 
“Go back, Laddie!” 

The dog leaped forward a few paces, then 
ran back to lick Harry’s hand. 

“Go, General!” Harry said firmly, afraid 
that the dog would not obey him before he 
changed his mind. 

Laddie barked loudly, wagged his tail, and 
began to jump from stone to stone. Harry 
could see him leaping up to lick Lucinda’s 
face. Then Mr. Peters was patting Laddie’s 
head and grinning. 

“Thank you!” he called across the stream. 

Lucinda’s voice echoed joyfully. “Oh, 
thank you! Thank you very much! Do come 
and see us again, Harry.” 

“I will,” Harry accepted. “Next summer 
vacation. Good-by.” 

“Good-by!” 

Harry waited until they all went into the 
cabin and closed the door. Then he hurried 
up the trail toward home. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLE, PAGE 26 








Swinging high over Pusan harbor, 
School Assistance Units from the 
American Junior Red Cross are care- 
fully unloaded from the ship. 


“This is the way we brush our teeth,” 
explains Korean teacher to her pupils, 
as toothbrushes are discovered among 
the supplies in the School Assistance 
Unit received through the American 
Red Cross Children’s Fund. 


Gifts for 


Korea 


To help the schools in Korea, damaged 
from the war, 1,000 School Assistance 
Units have been packed and shipped as 
gifts from the American Junior Red 
Cross. Each unit consists of a big case 
packed with 68 different items for use 
in the schools. Health articles, recrea- 
tion supplies, tools, and building aids 
were paid for out of funds given by 
American school children to the Amer- 
ican Red Cross Children’s Fund. 
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A school in Southampton, England, received 
a beautiful correspondence album prepared 
by the Mer Rouge (Louisiana) Elementary 
School. Its cover showed a painting of the 
magnolia, the state flower of Louisiana. Some 
of the stories and poems from the album are 
reprinted on these pages. 


OM — ” “~ 
eee™-Mer Rouge, Louisiana 


°- Southampton, England 


The juniors in Mer Rouge, who are proud 
of their city and their school, begin their 
album by telling about Junior Red Cross. 


Dear English Pals: 


The Junior Red Cross is very active in our 
school. We try to do many of the things sug- 
gested for Junior Red Cross. The elementary 
and high school have councils. A parish-wide 
council is made up of two children from each 
school who go to the parish council. 

Gift boxes are sent overseas twice a year. 
We usually fill about 3 dozen in this school 
every year. 

The membership of the Mer Rouge School 
is 100 percent. The Junior Red Cross has 
made many favors for veterans hospitals, old 
ladies homes, local hospitals, and other places. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh grades make 
albums to send to a different country every 
year. Usually we start making them at the 
first of February and end the last of March. 
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There is a safety program in our school 
sponsored by the Red Cross. We keep our 
sickroom clean, send get-well cards to the 
sick people in our town. We make stuffed 
toys for sick children. 

Every year we grow flowers to send to the 
sick people. As you can see, the Junior Red 
Cross does many things to serve others. We 
try to live up to our motto “We Serve.” 


SPRINGTIME IN MER ROUGE 


The Mer Rouge juniors then tell their Eng- 
lish friends about their state in colorful pages 
with pictures. There is a map of Louisiana 
showing the chief animals, birds, fruits, and 
natural resources. They describe the history, 
chief cities, industries, trees, rivers, culture, 
interesting people, festivals, and flowers. 

Some of the poems and stories which appear 
in this album describe springtime in Mer 
Rouge. 


SPRINGTIME 


I like the long-armed oaks, 
Hanging with Spanish moss, 
The beautiful rippling ponds, 
Really are no hoax. 


I like the beautiful flowers, 
Many kinds we grow, 

They seem to me to be laughing, 
Full of their magic powers. 


I like spring in my town. 
It makes me glad I'm living. 
Everything is so beautiful 


In its colorful gown. 
—SueE BATEs 


OUR TOWN IS BEAUTIFUL 


Spring is lovely in Mer Rouge. The oaks, 
which were planted long ago when the town 
was first planned, are beginning to bud. Mer 
Rouge is considered very beautiful because 
of its great Avenue of Oaks leading into 
town. The lovely flowers begin to bloom in 
the yards along the avenue making it a pic- 
turesque scene. 

The people in Mer Rouge are very inter- 
ested in having beautiful gardens. 

Some of the first signs of spring are the 
flowering quince, pear tree, dogwood, red 
bud, camellias, azaleas, flowering crab, and 
the yellow jasmine. When these begin to 
bloom, you know spring has come. Another 
sign is when the birds come from the south. 

I think our town is beautiful in the spring. 


—KAREN WILLIAMS 


WHAT A WONDERFUL DAY! 


In springtime the people are happy, 

In springtime the people are gay. 

In our town you can hear them singing, 
“What a wonderful day!” 


In springtime the flowers are blooming, 
In springtime the flowers are bright. 

In our town you can hear them singing, 
“What a wonderful sight!” 


—PHYLLIS BOUGHTON 
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MAGNOLIA 


Little magnolia upon the hill, 

Shining in the moonlight still, 

Am I dreaming or is it true, 

This beautiful tree gleaming with dew? 


Loveliest of trees, the magnolia now, 
Hung with blossoms along the bough, 
Standing proudly side by side, 
Wearing white for Eastertide. 


As a blossom of beauty so highly you rate, 

You have been chosen the flower of our 
state, 

Forever in our fairy land, 

Your grace and beauty will always stand. 


—LENNA ARMSTRONG 





The last pages of the album tell about the 
industries of Louisiana, and more about the 
birds and animals, and other facts about the 
state. 

The English juniors who receive this attrac- 
tive album will learn a great deal about the 
state of Louisiana from the wealth of material 
and the colorful pages in this album. 
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answers 


De YOU ever hear of a little black loco- 
motive called THE LITTLE ENGINE 
WHO KNEW ALL THE ANSWERS? He 
was a very shiny, very smart little engine, 
and indeed it is a good thing he was so 
smart, because last summer he had a very 
difficult problem! He had to buy food for 
a whole campful of boys and girls! 

You see, he took a whole trainload of chil- 
dren out to a summer camp called Camp Lazy 
Bones. There were so many boys and girls 
that they filled all his six cars and even his 
little caboose. And they had suitcases and 
blanket-rolls, baseball bats and fishing rods, 
cameras and flashlights—all the things they 
could think of that they might use at camp. 
But no food! 

They had a fine trip to Camp Lazy Bones, 
and what a grand camp it was! There were 
tents to sleep in, a wide creek to swim in, a 
big field for playing ball, and a wonderful 
woods to explore. 

Everyone unpacked in a hurry and was all 
set to start having fun, when one boy asked, 
“When do we eat?” And someone else chimed 
in, “Who brought the food?” Nobody an- 
swered, because up to that minute nobody 
had thought of food! Can you imagine a 
camp with no food? 

It was a terrible predicament to be in, and 
everybody felt sad at the thought of having 
to go home again because they had no food. 
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who knew all the 





Suddenly up spoke the LITTLE ENGINE 
WHO KNEW ALL THE ANSWERS! “I 


can bring you food,” he said. “I will fill my 
six cars with all the food you can eat and 
bring it here to Camp Lazy Bones.” 

That seemed like a wonderful way to solve 
the problem to the boys and girls, and they 
immediately began to think of things for the 
LITTLE ENGINE to get. “Hot dogs,” said 
one. “Root beer and pretzels,” said another. 
“Cake with lots of icing,” said another. 

But the wise LITTLE ENGINE WHO 
KNEW ALL THE ANSWERS just smiled 
because he knew the right things for hungry 
boys and girls to eat at camp or any place. 
He tooted his whistle and puffed a big cloud 
of smoke and started back toward town. 

First, the LITTLE ENGINE traveled to 
a great big supermarket. Here there were so 
many kinds of fruits and vegetables that it 
almost took your breath away. 

THE LITTLE ENGINE WHO KNEW 
ALL THE ANSWERS, however, went right 





GREEN AND YELLOW VEGETABLES 
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to work picking out green and yellow vege- 
tables, because he knew that they are the very 
best vegetables a person can eat! He got kale 
and spinach, lettuce and chard, some broc- 
coli and some green beans. Then he found 
carrots and yellow squash and sweet potatoes. 

Some of the things he got were in cans, 
some were frozen, and lots of them were 
fresh. It didn’t take long until the first car 
in his little train was very full! 

So then THE LITTLE ENGINE looked 
around for some very special fruit, the kind 
of fruit children and grownups, too, need to 
eat every single day. They, of course, are 
citrus fruits, and the LITTLE ENGINE got 
oranges and grapefruit and lemons. He 
bought cans of orange juice and of grapefruit 
juice, and then, because he knew it could 
sometimes be used instead of citrus fruit, he 
put in some big cans of tomato juice, too. 





CITRUS FRUITS 


In another car, the LITTLE ENGINE 
WHO KNEW ALL THE ANSWERS loaded 
all the other kinds of fruit and vegetables that 
he could find. A person needs four or five 
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Illustrated by 
Dagmar Wilson 


Written and used by Food and Nutrition Serv- 
ice, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in teaching good 
eating habits. 


servings of fruits and vegetables everyday, so 
the LITTLE ENGINE got potatoes, onions, 
beets, and many other vegetables. Then he 
took peaches, pears, apples, bananas, grapes, 
and pineapple. Some of these were fresh, 
some frozen, and some canned. 





OTHER FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Now he had three cars of good things to 
eat for his friends back at Camp Lazy Bones. 
And his next stop was a creamery, where he 
could buy milk and cheese. He not only got 
fresh milk but also evaporated milk and dry 
powdered milk. He knew that all of these 
count toward that quart of milk that growing 
boys and girls need every day. Cheese went 
into this carload, too, and on top the 
LITTLE ENGINE put a big ice cream 
freezer. You know what that was for! —~» 





MILK 
PRODUCTS 
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Well! THE LITTLE ENGINE WHO 
KNEW ALL THE ANSWERS had a real 
load now! But there was more to get. He 
chugged and chugged and pretty soon he 
came to a meat market. 

He knew his boys and girls would want 
meat or fish just as often as they could get it, 
and so he loaded on all sorts of meat—beef 
and veal, pork and lamb and chicken. He was 
especially sure that he took liver with him, 
too, because it is extra good for everybody. 
He got fish, too, canned and frozen. 

For the days when the children wouldn't 
have meat or fish, there were dried beans 
and peas for soups and chili. This poor car 
was so full it was almost falling apart, but the 
LITTLE ENGINE put eggs in, too. 





MEAT AND MEAT SUBSTITUTES 


Then he puffed and chugged and took his 
little train to a big mill. He pulled up to the 
door and pointed to the last empty car, and 
the miller hurried to bring out some of the 
grain foods. 

He put bags of flour in the car, both whole 
wheat and enriched white flour. He had bags 
of oatmeal and big boxes of other cereals. 

Then, just when the LITTLE ENGINE 
was ready to leave, the miller’s wife came out 
with trays full of loaves of fresh bread for the 
boys and girls at Camp Lazy Bones. 
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“I have it all,” thought the LITTLE 
ENGINE WHO KNEW ALL THE AN- 
SWERS, as he moved slowly along the track 
that led back to the camp. But all at once he 
stopped. He had forgotten one thing that the 
boys and girls had to have. Can you guess 
what it was? Butter! 

Slowly he backed up to the nearest store, 
and there he got butter and oleo margarine, 
because margarine can be used in place of 
butter if you wish. There wasn’t any more 
room in the cars, so he put the boxes of butter 
and margarine in the little caboose. 





MARGARINE 


Now he was really and truly ready to go 
back to Camp Lazy Bones. He traveled all 
the rest of that day and all night, because he 
couldn’t go very fast, and at last he was there! 

My, those boys and girls were glad to see 
him come puffing around the bend! They 
were terribly hungry by that time and ready 
to eat all the good things he nad brought to 
them. They gave a big shout, “Hooray for 
the LITTLE ENGINE WHO KNEW ALL 
THE ANSWERS!” 

Then they set to work to unload the little 
train. 

Soon THE LITTLE ENGINE went 
chugging merrily back to town to carry other 
loads to other places. Not until the end of the 
summer did he go back to Camp Lazy Bones 
to take the boys and girls home. Then what 
a surprise he got! Camp Lazy Bones was gone, 
and instead, a big, new sign read “Camp 
Peppy.” 

All the children were so healthy and peppy 
they had to change the name of the camp! 
Meals from all the good food THE LITTLE 
ENGINE had brought along with lots of 
fresh air and plenty of sleep at night had 
certainly made some changes, and Camp 
Peppy was a wonderful place to be. 


How to build 


THE LITTLE ENGINE AND TRAIN 


BUILDING THE ENGINE 
Materials 


Cigar box 514” x 9” 

Cigarillo box 414” x 5” 

46 oz. tomato juice can 

6 oz. frozen orange juice can 

cut from heavy 

4 4” wheels : 

4 414" wheels cardboard or cigar 
box tops 

Tube of household cement 

Enamel paint—black, yellow, blue 

Small paint brush 


Directions 


All articles should be given a first coat of paint 
before being assembled. After the engine is put 
together, a second coat may be applied. Suggested 
colors: engine—black; wheels—yellow; interior of 
cab—blue. 

Cut one end out of large can. Using small 
screws or brass brads, fasten large can to lid of 
cigar box, open end toward the back. 

Cement the lid closed. Brace the can with strips 
of cardboard so it cannot roll. 

Remove both ends from small can. By cutting 
slits in the upper side of the large can and slashes 
around the bottom of the small can, fasten the 
small can to the large one to form a smokestack. 

Cement the cigarillo box upright at the open 
end of the large can; this is the cab. Cut off a corner 
of an extra cigar box to use as cowcatcher. Cement 
in place. Apply second coat of paint. 

When paint is dry, cement wheels in place—the 
four large wheels at the back, the four small ones 
at the front. Using strips of cardboard or cigar box 
tops, add long piston rods over the large wheels, 
fastening with cement against the box-body about 
halfway to the front. Drive small nails through 
center of each wheel and ends of piston rods. 


Cut a disc of colored paper the size of the end 
of the large can. Paste or paint a face on the disc, 
making the nose especially large and round to re- 
semble a headlight. Cement face in place on front 
end of can. 


BUILDING THE CARS AND CABOOSE 


Materials 


6 Cigar boxes for cars (need not all be same size, 
but should be of equal width; suggested dimen- 
sions—514,” x 814” to 10”) 

1 small cigar box for caboose, approximately 
6” x 7” x 314” 

24 2” wheels cut from heavy cardboard 

16 114” wheels ‘ or cigar box tops 

Enamel paint—6 or 7 different colors 

Small paint brush 

Tube of household cement and 40 thumbtacks 


Directions 


Cut the lids off the six cigar boxes. The lids may 
be used in making the wheels. Paint the boxes in- 
side and outside in a variety of bright colors. 

All wheels are painted black. Cement the wheels 
to the sides of the cars. Then place a thumbtack 
in the center of each wheel as a hub. 

The small cigar box to be used for the caboose 
is left intact. Use the side of the box as the bot- 
tom with lid opening out. Stand it on one side so 
that it opens up. Cement a lid from one of the 
other boxes across the top as a roof. Cement a 
small block of wood to the center of the roof to 
form the cupola. 

Paint the whole caboose red. Lift the lid and 
paint the inside a contrasting color. When the 
paint is dry, cement the small wheels to the bottom 
of the caboose. Put two in front and two in back 
on each side. Place a thumbtack in the center of 
each to make the hub. 
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Gift Boxes Encircle . . 


Children in the seven countries pictured 
on these pages are only a few of those 
who received gift boxes from the 
American Junior Red Cross—part of 

a recent shipment of 167,000. 





AUSTRALIA—Gift boxes from the American 
Junior Red Cross bring smiles to children in 
hospitals. 





> 


KYUSHU, JAPAN—Happy smiles brighten the 
faces of little flood victims as they receive 
their gift boxes. 






GUATEMALA-—Boys and girls say “thank 
you” for their gift boxes from America. 
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Mi GERMANY-—Refugee children in Oldenburg 
can hardly wait to open their gift boxes. 





IRAN—There are gifts for all, these Iranian 


children realize, as they examine their new 
presents. 


HAITI—Dr. Louis E. Roy, president of the 
Haitian Red Cross, distributes AJRC gift 
boxes to children of his country. 





> 


GREECE—Greek children are pleased 
with the gift boxes they received after 


their country was damaged by an earth- 
quake. 
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Illustrated by Fred Collins 
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Father showed the children a basket 
full of vegetables and fish. “Look,” he 
told them. “We shall feast tonight!” 





A KITE for PENICILLIN 


ONIGHT Mukidi knew that he would 

have enough to eat for the first time in 
many weeks. But he was not happy. He sat 
by the edge of the road on a mountainside 
in Indonesia where he lived. Father would 
soon be coming home along the road, bring- 
ing rice and fish for supper. But Mukidi, 
hungry though he was, could not be really 
glad. 

The food would be warm and satisfying 
to empty stomachs, but Mukidi knew it 
would not make Father well. And the money 
that bought the food would not cure the 
sores on Father's hands and feet. The sores 
kept Father from plowing their rice field 
with old Budup, the water buffalo. 
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By JANET CHATTEN BOYTE 


Mukidi sighed. That every morning Father 
had taken old Budup to market to sell him 
in order to buy rice and vegetables. For 
Father had a sickness called yaws, which 
many people have in Indonesia. 

Just then Saritita, Mukidi’s sister, came 
through the bushes which hid their palm- 
thatched house. She was a slender, graceful 
girl with black eyes and hair like her 
brother's. 

“You haven’t seen them coming yet?” she 
asked. 

“No,” said Mukidi, looking down the road, 
which they could see here and there along 
the mountainside. 

“Uncle stays all day at the market,” he 








added. “Father will ride back with him in 
the later afternoon when it is cool.” 

Saritita picked a red hibiscus flower from 
the bush beside her and tucked it in her 
straight black hair. She looked very pretty 
in her long sarong of faded blue print cloth. 

“Poor Father,” she murmured. “He can’t 
walk much now, with the sores on his feet. 
He no longer goes to the village, and he even 
stayed home from the last shadow play. He 
is sad all the time.” 

“He is always in pain,” retorted Mukidi. 
His only clothing was a dirty pair of shorts. 
Poking at the dust in the road with his bare 
foot, he added anxiously, “What worries me, 
Saritita, is how we are going to get along 
when we have eaten up the food Father buys 
with the money from old Budup. Father 
can’t plant the rice field any more.” 

“Mother thinks maybe you and she and I 
can do it. It will be hard work,” answered 
the girl. “But there are mangoes and papayas 
to eat, and Uncle gives us a little rice.” 

“I get tired of fruit,” said the boy. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet. “Look! 
Saritita! They are coming!” 

Among the coconut palms below them 
they glimpsed a little cart, drawn by a plod- 
ding gray water buffalo. Uncle was coming 
back from the market town, and Father was 
riding with him. 

When the cart reached them, Father held 
up a basket full of vegetables and fish. He 
jumped from the cart, calling gaily, “Look! 
We shall feast tonight. Does Mother have the 
brazier ready to steam the rice?” 

Both children smiled, but they noticed 
how he hobbled on his sore feet as he joined 
them. 

Mother was waiting in front of their palm- 
thatched house. She wore a sarong skirt and 
a blouse, and her sleek black hair was caught 
up in a bun at the back of her neck. But 
Mukidi had noticed that she seldom wore a 
flower in her hair any more. 

The little family did indeed feast that 
night, eating rice and fish and vegetables 
until they could eat no more. But when 





Mukidi stretched out on his pallet, he did 
not fall asleep at once. Instead he lay listen- 
ing to the crickets, and wondering if they 
could plant the rice field without old Budup. 

As Saritita had said, Father seldom went 
to the village these days. But Mukidi went . 
often. One afternoon he found the villagers 
buzzing with talk of health workers who 
were coming from Djakarta, the capital city. 
Mukidi and his neighbors gathered in front 
of the house of the village headman to ask 
about this news. 

Sito, their headman, came out. He had 
alert black eyes and wore clean white shorts 
and shirt. Sito was their friend as well as their 
village leader. 

“These workers,” he explained to the 
crowd, “are from the government of our new 
republic of Indonesia. They will come in a 
jeep. They will bring a wonderful medicine, 
which comes from far across the sea. People 
from many lands have sent it to us to make 
those who have yaws well again. They give 
you the medicine with a needle which pricks 
for a minute, but no more than the bite of 
an insect. And the medicine will take away 
the sores on hands and feet that plague many 
of our people.” 

As Mukidi listened, he understood that 
this medicine would cure the very sickness 
Father had. When the headman had stopped 
talking, Mukidi started for home, running 
most of the way. 

“Father! Father!” shouted Mukidi, dashing 
into the little yard under the palm trees. His 
father was trying to split bamboo with his 
crippled hands. He looked up. Mother and 
Saritita came to the door to listen. 

Breathless from running, Mukidi stam- 
mered, “You must come to Sito’s house, 
Father! The health workers will be there to 
give the people medicine!” 

“And you say my sores will be cured?” 
asked Father. 

“Yes, yes! From the medicine from far 
away.” 

On the morning of the visit the road was 
crowded with people going to the village. 
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Nearly everyone came, curious to see the 
health workers and the strange medicine. 
Mukidi and Mother and Saritita went with 
Father, who walked slowly, leaning on a stick. 
Anyone who was too lame to walk rode in a 
chair, slung over a bamboo pole and carried 
by two men. 

In front of the headman’s house stood a 
jeep, with the letters UNICEF/WHO 
painted across the front. Members of the 
medical team who had come in the jeep were 
already at work. 

In the shade under the headman’s porch, 
a brisk young Indonesian in white slacks and 
clean white shirt was examining people who 
stood in a long line. Behind him a woman 
in a green and brown flowered sarong and 
jacket was giving shots of penicillin to those 
who were found to have yaws. 

Mukidi learned the word “penicillin” from 
others in the line. He, like everyone else, 
stood waiting to be examined by the brisk 
young man. 

The people discussed the jeep, too, and the 
letters on it. UNICEF, it seemed, stood for 
a United Nations agency which helped chil- 
dren especially. UNICEF, they said, had sent 
the penicillin. It was paid for by people all 
over the world who wanted to cure sick Indo- 
nesians, here in their very village. 

Sito, the headman, walked among them 
explaining these things. WHO, Mukidi 
learned, meant World Health Organization, 
and was another United Nations agency 
which had taught the medical team how to 
use the penicillin. WHO was helping the 
Indonesian government cure people with 
yaws. 

The man who examined them told Mukidi, 





Mother, and Saritita that they were healthy. 
But he sent Father to the table where the 


pretty nurse in the flowered sarong was giv- 
ing shots to those who were sick with yaws. 

They waited for Father among the crowd 
under the trees. 

“I wonder if it hurts much,” said Mother. 

“No,” Mukidi assured her. “It is like the 
bite of a mosquito, and over as quickly.” 

“Will Father be well when he comes out?” 
asked Saritita. 

But Mukidi was not sure of the answer. 

When Father came out, he was smiling. 
They looked anxiously at his hands. “The 
sores are still there!” exclaimed the children. 

“Yes, but they will go away,” Father told 
them. “In just a few days they say I should 
be well.” 

It was almost too good to believe. Forty- 
two grownups and children were given peni- 
cillin shots that day, and went home like 
Father to wait until they should be well. 

They got well, too, so fast that it seemed 
like magic. The pain left Father’s hands and 
feet. Then the sores disappeared. Up and 
down the mountainside people were rejoic- 
ing. Mother wore a flower in her hair again 
every day now. They would borrow Uncle’s 
water buffalo to plow the rice field. 

“There’s to be a celebration,” Father told 
them. “And a shadow play. There will be 
dancing, and a procession. You can go and 
carry paper lanterns, and Mukidi shall have 
a dragon kite.” 

A dragon kite! A celebration! Mukidi had 
never been so happy. 

“Father!” he cried. “I shall name my 
dragon kite UNICEF, for the strangers across 
the oceans who sent us penicillin!” 
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Easter Sights 
Behind the doors 
Of all the stores, 

Behind the shiny glass, 
The magic lights are showing. 

Now the Easter lights are glowing 

At all the folks who pass. 

And in the eyes of passers-by 


Easter time is almost nigh. 


—MARGARET BRANCH 
Grade 6, Midlothian School 
Chesterfield County, Va. 


Children's Code goes visiting 

Boys and girls of Shepherd School, Wash- 
ington, D. C., felt proud when they heard 
that the “Children’s Code” which they had 
written and which was published in the 
October 1954 NEWS, had been adopted by 
Junior Red Cross members of two countries. 

In Ecuador, the code was printed in Span- 
ish in the Ecuadorian JRC magazine, and 
copies were given to every student in Ecuador. 

Then, in Haiti, the 
Haitian Junior Red Cross printed the code 


newly organized 


in French on the cover of the program for 


their first meeting, under 


“Advice to Haitian Juniors.” 


the heading, 


Bookmarks for JRC 

Third graders at Trombly School made 
196 clever bookmarks out of old felt hats 
and felt scraps. ‘Then they sold the bookmarks 








for 10 cents each to parents and neighbors 
and donated over $30 to the JRC service 
fund. 


Everyone helped in the project. Old hats 
streamed in, even our principal donated two 
of his. Boys as well as girls steam-pressed the 
hats; then came the tracing of patterns, the 
cutting out, and the final sewing together 
with colored yarn. We reported our sales 
every morning and noon—a real lesson in 
arithmetic—and in service! 


—MARTHA GRAHAM 
Teacher, Trombly School 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


a 


“In spring be careful of forest fires,” say Olgua 
Wilson and Theresa Otero (holding famous Smokey 
doll), Pueblo County, Colo. Chapter. 
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“Happy birthday!” shouted 
his friends to Mr. Mirds, who 
was sitting on the porch of his 
lean lanky house. 
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Mr. Mirds and the Birds 


What had happened to Mr. Mirds? 
It wasn't like him to sit all day 
and not invite his friends in 

for something to eat. 


Mg. MIRDS was a lean lanky man who 
lived in a lean lanky house above the sea. 
His only pets were the wild birds. 

In his front yard there was a blackberry 


hedge, a raspberry patch and a strawberry 
bed. 
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By RUTH EVERDING LIBBEY 
Illustrated by 
George Wilde 


On one side of the front gate there was a 
windblown peach tree. On the other side 
there was a windblown apple tree. 

The berries were ripe. So was the fruit. 
All the birds were singing happy tunes. 

Mr. Mirds should have been very happy. 
But he wasn’t. And it was all on account of 
his bird friends. 

Mr. Mirds sat in his squeaky rocking chair 
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on the front porch. He sighed as he watched 
his little feathered friends in the berry 
patches. He sighed as he watched other birds 
in the two fruit trees. 

Mr. Mirds wasn’t the only unhappy per- 
son. His six best friends—the milkman, the 
postman, the fireman, the breadman, the ice- 
cream man, and the sea captain—were un- 
happy, too. 

Each of his friends had something to say 
when they all happened to meet at the post 
office. 

The milkman said, “It isn’t like Mr. Mirds 
to sit in his squeaky rocking chair all day. 
Every Monday he used to get a bottle of my 
thick cream. Then he would invite me in 
for peaches and cream. But now he won't pick 
the peaches. ‘The finches have a nest in the 
peach tree. 

Juicy peaches 
How good they taste, 
Yellow peaches 


¥ Going to waste.” 


The postman said, “No, it isn’t like Mr. 


.Mirds to sit in his squeaky rocking chair all 


‘day. He used to bake a blackberry shortcake 
every Tuesday and ask me for lunch. The 
blackbirds have a nest in the blackberry 
hedge. He doesn’t want to scare them. 

Juicy blackberries 

How good they taste 

Black blackberries, 

Going to waste.” 

The fireman said, “No, it isn’t like Mr. 
Mirds to sit in his squeaky rocking chair all 
day. Every Wednesday when I went up his 
road in my red firetruck he'd tell me to pick 
apples. The wrens have built a nest in the 
apple tree. He doesn’t want to frighten them. 

Juicy apples 

How good they taste, 
Golden apples 
Going to waste.” 


The breadman said, “No, it isn’t like Mr. 
Mirds to sit in his squeaky rocking chair all 
day. He used to buy an angel cake from my 
wagon every Thursday. Then we would eat 
raspberries and cake. ‘The robins have built 


He doesn’t 


a nest in the raspberry bushes. 
want to scare them. 
Juicy raspberries 
How good they taste, 
Red, red raspberries 
Going to waste.” 

The ice-cream man said, “No, it isn’t like 
Mr. Mirds to sit in his squeaky rocking chair 
all day. Every Friday he bought vanilla ice 
cream. Then he would ask me in for a big 
fresh strawberry sundae. The song sparrows 
have built a nest in the strawberry bed. He 
doesn’t want to frighten them. 


Juicy strawberries 
How good they taste, 
Sweet ripe strawberries 
Going to waste.” 


‘The sea captain said, “If all of you would 
stop talking I could tell you what to do. I 
have an idea!” 

“Oh, tell us!” cried the milkman, the post- 
man, the fireman, the breadman, and the 
ice-cream man. 

The sea captain smiled. “When my ship 
is in port on Saturday,” he said, “I always go 
up to see Mr. Mirds. He used to give me 
fruit and berries too. I wondered why he 
didn’t any more. Tomorrow, Sunday, is his 
birthday, so let’s give him a party!” 

“What can we give him?” asked the milk- 
man, the postman, the fireman, the bread- 
man, and the ice-cream man all together. 

“That was my BIG idea!” chuckled the sea 
captain. Then he whispered something to 
each of them. 

Sunday afternoon Mr. Mirds was sitting in 
his rocking chair as usual. But his chair didn’t 
squeak and it wasn’t rocking. Because . 
he was sound SOUND asleep. 

“HAPPY BIRTHDAY! HAPPY BIRTH- 
DAY!” shouted his friends. 

Mr. Mirds awakened with a start. 

The milkman gave him a fat package. Mr. 
Mirds opened it. It was a yellow birdhouse. 
He smiled as he read the card. “A home for 
the finches. Now they can move out of the 
peach tree.” 

The postman handed him a huge card- 
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board box. Mr. Mirds opened it. It was a 
little black birdhouse. He chuckled as he read 
the card: “A new home for the blackbirds. 
They can move out of the blackberry hedge.” 


The fireman came up next with a bulky 
bundle. Mr. Mirds tore off the wrapping 
paper. He found a green birdhouse. “A castle 
for the wrens so they can move out of the 
apple tree,” was written on the card. 


The breadman brought a covered basket. 
Mr. Mirds took off the cover. There was a 
red birdhouse. He read the card: “A cottage 
for the robins. They can move out of the 
raspberry patch.” 

The ice-cream man lifted up a brown 
paper shopping bag. 

Mr. Mirds peeked inside. ‘There was the 
cutest pine cabin. A tiny card was pinned 
above the doorway. “A cabin for the song 








sparrows. It will be cozier than living in the 
strawberry bed.” 

And what do you think the sea captain 
brought? His parcel was very long and very 
slim. 

Mr. Mirds shook it. Then he squeezed it. 
“It can’t possibly be a birdhouse,” he said. 

“OPEN IT!” the rest of them shouted. 

He ripped the crackly paper. At last he 
held up the gift. A spyglass. He read the card: 


“So you can have ( 
A lot of fun 
Watching the birds 
When work is done.” } 


“My, MY!” laughed Mr. Mirds. “Thank 
you all very, VERY much. Now since my 
birds will be moving to such homey homes 
you may pick all the berries and fruit you 
wish. My, MY! this is the most wonderful 
birthday I’ve ever had.” 
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EASTER CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


By Lucile Rosencrans 


ACROSS 


. Sound made by a dog 
. Northeast (abbr.) 

. Familiar verb 

- Ocean 

. Street (abbr.) 

. Evergreen trees 

. To permit 

. Female sheep 

. Myself 

. A beverage 

. A respectful title for a man 


DOWN 


. What children like on Easter 
. Drawing 


Second music note f 


. Opposite of old 

. The Sunday after Good Friday 
. To put in place 

. Opposite of no 

. Meadow 

. Us 

. Third music note 


Answers on page 10 





Two small patients at a Portland, 
Ore., hospital have fun with some of 
the Easter bonnets, egg trees, and 
bunnies made by JRC members of the 
city schools. 


Children of a day nursery in Mans- 
field, Ohio, are remembered by sec- 
ond graders of Prospect School, with 
gay Easter favors. 


Easter 
doy 


4 Juniors in Benjamin School, New Or- 
leans, La., observed Teacher Appreci- 


ation Week by giving flowers to their 
teachers. 
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ike a sweet dream, 
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Words and music by 
ing a song with} me 


Cherry blossoms are | 
you will be happy 


Come s 
And 
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sings in a voice 
in- 


h 


sun is s ing on f 
look at the flowers, the trees, the sky, 








